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What They Say 


about the White House Conference on Aging 


AGING, in an attempt to provide a survey of national reaction to 
the WHCA, has selected the following excerpts from reports pub- 


lished immediately after the Conference. 
It is an attempt to bring to AGING’S 


“official” nor “definitive.” 


This survey is neither 


readers informally a sample of the national range of reactions. 
Much excellent comment and criticism on the Conference is com- 
ing to AGING’S attention only as this special picture issue goes to 


the printer for physical preparation. 


Because of its new format 


and design, this month’s issue has had to be prepared with an ex- 
tended “time gap” between deadline and publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Excerpted and adapted from 
the January issue of the News 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Council for the Aging, Room 27, 
State House, Boston: 

The delegates examined all major 
needs and problems of America’s older 
citizens, and made specific recom- 
mendations for action to meet those 
needs. 

Some of the recommendations: 

® Financing Health Care: A ma- 
jority of the delegates (170 to 99) 
who were assigned to this area, be- 
lieved the social security mechanism 
should be the basic means of financing 
health care for the aged. 

® Another recommendation was 
that OASDI benefits should be ad- 
justed to changes in prices, wages, 
and productivity. 

@ Special emphasis is to be given 
to strengthening and greatly extend- 
ing services which will permit the 
older person to be cared for at home. 

@ Since adequate housing is essen- 
tial to health, happiness, and welfare 
of the aging, a program of action was 
recommended to provide living ac- 
commodations that will enrich their 
way of life. 

® Adult education programs were 
highly recommended as part of a life- 
long continued learning process. 

® It was agreed that the primary 
responsibility of creating more realis- 
tic attitudes toward old age rests with 
the senior citizens themselves. Some 
of the traditional concepts of old age 
are no longer justified. 

® In each State there should be 
established a permanent unit on aging 
to provide statewide leadership in 
programs for the aging. 


From National Advisory Com- 
mittee member Orville’ F. 
Grahame, Worcester insurance 
official, writing in the January 
27 issue of the Eastern Under- 
writer: 

The question of financing health 
care attracted the most attention in 
the public press reporting the White 
House Conference on Aging. Many 
other problems of vital public in- 
terest were considered but were left 
largely unreported on account of the 
health care controversy. 

There were sections on education, 
the role and training of professional 
personnel, freetime activities, re- 
ligion, family life, research in geron- 
tology-biological, medical and psycho- 
logical, rehabilitation, health and 
medical care, housing, local com- 
munity, State and Federal organiza- 
tions, and national voluntary services 
and organizations—as well as the in- 
come maintenance and allied sections 
on population trends, inflation and 
employment security. All these are of 
some interest to a public charged in- 
dustry as is insurance. The many 
policy statements and recommenda- 
tions should be reviewed by all 
thoughtful citizens. 

The invention of agriculture, which 
we now take for granted, revolution- 
ized social living. Then came indus- 
trialization and now the fission and 
fusion of the atom. As stated by 
C. P. Snow, the writer and scientist, 
we can’t all live on Walden Pond. 


Modern science and_ productive 
methods have created the aging. 
Modern sociological and _ business 


genius is required so that the senior 
citizen can, as one section concluded, 
have the “right to live and die with 
dignity.” 


TEXAS: 


From the WHCA Report by 
Dean Charles F. Brooks in the 
February 1961 issue of The 
Herald, published by the E. D. 


Farmer Foundation, 5100 Ross 
Ave, Dallas: 
The White House Conference on 


Aging was an example of democracy 
in action. 

The purpose of the Conference was 
to determine the needs of the aging in 
America and to define goals and ways 
and means of reaching those goals. 

It is only natural that groups and 
individuals would come to such a 
meeting with preconceived ideas of 
what the needs and goals were and 
what to do about them. The medical 
doctors had their ideas about how to 
finance sickness care. The _ profes- 
sional workers had their ideas about 
the role they should play in the care 
of the aging. Private builders associa- 
tions have strong ideas about the 
role of public housing. 

Fortunately we do not live in a 
dictatorship. There are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, and in a democ- 
racy we express them. We do not 
resolve them with a firing squad or 
prison. The ballot box is the Ameri- 
can method. 

This White House Conference on 
Aging was of great significance in 
that it focused the attention of the 
whole country on the needs of the 
aging. In many areas of our lives it 
was in accord as to the goals and next 
steps to be taken. Where there was 
divided opinion, the issues were ex 
pressed and became a challenge to the 
Nation to find a satisfactory solution. 

Delegates who were experts, or just 
interested citizens, had the choice of 
being assigned to the Section of their 
particular interest. Each Section 
wrote its own policy statement and 
made its own recommendations. It 
would have been impossible for the 
whole Conference to consider and 
vote on all the twenty policy state 
ments and recommendations. 

From the Section on Religion the 
Conference was reminded that— 


The meaning of life is to be fount 
solely in man’s relationship ¥ 
(Continued on page !! 


Social 


Security: Section 2 Forges Its Policy Statement 








Focus on Income Maintenance 


The most widely discussed and reported WHCA 
issue was the problem of medical care costs. 
Recommendations on methods of financing medi- 
cal care had been made by all States. 

At seven workgroup sessions _ specifically 
charged with developing a policy statement on 
this issue, discussion and argument were the 
order of the day. (But at the same time, at other 
workgroups on income maintenance, employment 
and retirement problems, other issues were being 
discussed.) 


Shown at left is Dean Charles I. Schottland, 
School of Advanced Studies in Social Welfare at 
Brandeis University, who was Chairman of the 
Planning Committee on “Income Maintenance,” 
presenting his Section’s final report to the closing 
plenary session. 





First Plenary Session At Constitution Hall January 9 | 







With full ceremony, the opening session nearly filled 
4000 seats which had been reserved for this occasion since 
1959. 

Volunteer ushers helped to guide delegates and partici- 
pants; no blocks of seats were held for States or organiza- 
tions—it was every delegate for himself; a formal presen- 
tation of colors, music by the U. S. Marine Corps Band 
(shown “warming up” in their dressing room under the 
stage), introductory speeches by Conference officials, and 
an address by President Eisenhower marked this session. 


Delegates Arrive in Washington From All Walks of Life F, 


Conference headquarters at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
(which was also the scene for many discussion groups) 
was in full operation a day before the Conference opened. 
The thousands of registrants were greeted by a well- 
prepared organization made up of volunteers, staff from 
private and public agencies, from other Federal depart- 
ments—all under the direction of DHEW’s Director of 
the Special Staff on Aging, Robert H. Grant. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Willcox was responsible for registration arrange- 
ments. 

For many delegates it was a first trip to Washington— 
and they came from Hawaii and the Virgin Islands, from 
Alaska and Maine. All received large kits with programs, 
reports, study materials. 











9 Receptions, Socials, Dinners: Time For Greeting and Meeting 
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Many receptions were scheduled for Tuesday evening 
January 10, when State delegations and voluntary and 
professional associations sponsored social functions and 
dinners in various hotels. 

The National Council on the Aging was host at a spe- 
cial party on the evening before the Conference, when 
many of these pictures were taken. 


fe Federal Exhibits Show Wide Range of Programs in Aging 


ABILITY (S AGELESS 





These exhibits were displayed in the lobby and entrance- 
ways of Constitution Hall during the Conference period. 
Fourteen Departments and Agencies participated. 

Separate space was set aside in hotel halls and walk- 
ways for exhibits of State agencies and commissions on 
aging, as well as for displays of several dozen associa- 
tions and national organizations. 








Serious Deliberations Were The “Heart” of the Conference 
‘ \wy! sa . 


—_ 





SERVICES TO THE AGING 


At hundreds of small discussion groups, and in 
larger combined meetings, new proposals, old dis- 
agreements, and honest differences of views were 
hammered out. 

Shown at right is Dr. Ellen Winston, North 
Carolina State Welfare Commissioner, standing to 
make a point during a combined Section meeting. | 
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Nationwide Representation Among WHCA Participants 





New Mexico 





Virginia 


. 








Lohag 


Rhode Island 





National Council of Jewish Women 


Hundreds of groups of WHCA participants— 
with strong emphasis on citizen rather than pro- 
fessional representation—brought all geographic 
influences to bear on discussion topics. 

Most delegates had one or even two years of 
experience with WHCA preparations “back 
home.” Federal grants ($15,000) to all but one 
of 53 participating States and Territories under 
the WHCA Act (passed by Congress in the sum- 
mer of 1958) had helped to pay a large share of 
State conference and survey work. 

State Reports, submitted to the WHCA as a 
result of this preliminary work, formed the basis 
for WHCA discussions. 

The total number of registered delegates was 
2566. 
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Editor of 
Welfare, 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower addresses the Opening 
Plenary Session of the White House Conferences on Aging. 


WHCA Officials Meet President 

Shown with President Eisenhower are Hon. Robert W. 
Kean, Chairman, National Advisory Committee for the 
WHCA, and Miss Bertha S. Adkins, former Under Secre- 
tary of HEW, who had direct responsibility for most of 
the Conference work. Former Secretary of HEW Arthur 
S. Flemming under the law had overall responsibility for 
the WHCA. 





Secretary 
Flemming 


Congressman 
Fogarty 


Senator 
McNamara 


Major Speakers At Plenary Sessions 
The audience in Constitution Hall heard addresses by 
Senator Pat. McNamara (Michigan), Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate’s Special Committee on Aging; Representa- 
tive John E. Fogarty (Rhode Island), author of the Act 
of Congress providing for the WHCA; and Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of HEW. 


Why This Issue? 


This special issue is being published to make 
generally available a pictorial record of the White 
House Conference on Aging. 

Nearly one-half of Aging’s total readership par- 
ticipated directly in preparations for and activi- 
ties of the WHCA. The other half will be curious 
to see what went on. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has published an official WHCA Report, “The 
Nation and Its Older People,” which includes 
policy statements and substantive reports on Con- 
ference proceedings and findings. Copies have 
been distributed to participants, and are for sale 
@ $1.25 by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition, separate topical reports are now in 
preparation. 


Picture Credits 

All photographs in this issue of Aging are the property of 
the U. S. Government, except for the picture below for which 
publication rights have been granted by Capital Photo Service, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Aging photographers for the Conference were Stan Singer 
and Howard Johnson from the DHEW Division of General 
Services, Jerry Hecht from the National Institutes of Health, 
and Wolfgang Rosenberg, Editor of Aging. 
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What They Say 


God. It is this relationship which 
gives meaning to all human 
values. Viewed in the light of an 
eternal destiny, old age is seen to 
have an importance as great as 
that of youth or the middle years. 


How important it is to say this in 
the mid-twentieth century when in so 
many parts of the world the indi- 
vidual and especially the aging seem 
to count for less and less. 

The Nation faces great problems in 
financing the needs of the aging, 
looking after their housing, and their 
health care. The Income Maintenance 
Section encouraged the extension of 
the private pension system and sav- 
ings by the individual and the use of 
insurance. It also asked for a liberali- 
zation of rigid retirement practices. 
It. asked that Old Age Assistance be 
strengthened so that those in later 
life who found themselves without 
assets would be assured a minimum 
standard of adequate care. There 
was near-unanimity that Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance is the bed- 
rock upon which all adequate financ- 
ing of needs of the aging must take 
place (six out of seven workgroups 
voted this way). The most publi- 
cized debate was in this Section. 

It was stressed in several Sections 
that the senior citizens wishes to stay 
in his own home as long as possible 
and that services should be developed 
in every community wherever possible 
to help him accomplish this. Case- 
work and homemaker services were 
stressed. We are glad to know we 
have been in accord with this national 
goal. 

Naturally, the use of free time of 
the senior citizen is of great interest 
to me. The Section on Free Time 
Activities made a statement, which 
in the next decade, may prove to be 
one of the most important made by 
the Conference: “Extended periods 
of free time in later maturity repre- 
sent one of the greatest challenges of 
our present society. Not only to live, 
but to live fully, may be the test of 
our civilization.” 

The question now is, where do we 
go from here? Both the Texas Gov- 
ernor’s Conference and the White 
House Conference call for a_ local 
Committee on Aging. This should be 
the next step in Dallas. 


— continued from page 2 MONTANA: 


WISCONSIN: 


From the February issue of 
Serving the Aged, publication of 
the Wisconsin Council of Homes 
and Hospitals Serving’ the 
Aged, Inc. 1113 W. State St, 
Milwaukee 3. 

Probably with few exceptions all 
of us who were privileged to be at the 
White House Conference on Aging in 
Washington regard it as a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience, the memory of 
which will help keep our eyes focused 
on the great and worthwhile goal of 
service to the aging. 

A big Conference, it was attended 
by 2500 delegates, 500 guests, and 
several hundred representatives of 
the press. Though its three general 
sessions were held in Constitution 
Hall, during most of the Conference 
its 20 sectional meetings and 133 
workshops were scattered throughout 
the hotels and churches and halls of 
Washington, and may have come close 
to taxing the facilities of our Capital 
City. 

Over 100,000 representative citizens 
had previously defined the problems 
of the aging in hundreds of meetings 
throughout the country. Committees 
had sifted and evaluated and co- 
ordinated this material, so that the 
members of each workshop had spe- 
cific problems assigned to them for 
their discussion and recommendations. 
Workshop findings were then com- 
bined into the general policy findings 
of the 20 major Sections and these 
were presented at the last general 
session held in Constitution Hall. 

Every identifiable issue connected 
with the phenomenon of aging was 
discussed: health and medical care, 
population trends and their economic 
implications, income maintenance, the 
impact of inflation, employment, se- 
curity and retirement, housing, re- 
habilitation, research, religion, the 
institutional care of the aging, as 
well as questions of organization on 
every level. 

Members of the Wisconsin Council, 
concerned with institutional care of 
aging people, will be interested in the 
findings of the final reports. Al- 
though these findings in many in- 
stances are not new, they gain special 
significance as statements of a major 
conference such as this. 
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From a January 25 report to 
Governor Nutter by Montana 
WHCA Delegate James A, 
Shown. 

Workshop discussion in Washing. 
ton differed little in form and content 
from discussions in our own State 
during the regional and State con- 
ferences held by the Montana Com- 
mittee on the Problems of the Aging, 

Specifically, however, the problems 
are markedly altered by such factors 
as: population density, geographic 
area, rural-urban-city differences, and 
the difference between industrial and 
agricultural communities. 

Because of these facts the only ef- 
fective approach to any problem of 
aging must ultimately come at the | 
local, community level. 


It is not, however, enough to say 
that the communities must do some- | 
¢ 








thing. The problems are too large 
and complex to be _ self-corrective, 
Sustained, informed, and guided pro- 
grams must be begun. Areas neces- 
sitating immediate action include: 
nursing and convalescent home facili- 
ties, rehabilitation, visiting nurse 
service, homemaker services, and in- 
termediate hospital care facilities for 
the convalescent patients not requir- 
ing acute hospital facilities. i 

Great as is the need for immediate | 
action in these and other areas, the 
need is equally great for the institu § 
tion of long-range programs. These 
must be based on the indisputable © 
fact that ultimate resolution of the © 
basic problems of aging must come | 
through education. ' 





Attitudes created over generations | 
will not be replaced overnight. Our 
current policy of “placing a premium 
on youth and a penalty on age” must! 
be replaced by more realistic phi- 
losophy. 

The following recommendations are | 
respectfully submitted: 

(1) That a permanent State Com- 
mittee on Aging be formed. 

(2) That each community establish 
a permanent committee on aging. 

(3) That these committees should 
serve to insure that Federal assist | 
ance be obtained—or accepted—as 4 
matter of ultimate necessity and 
never as a matter of convenience 
shifting of responsibility; and, tha} 
Federal control be sternly and cot ff 
stantly avoided. j 


(i 
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(Continued on page 14 


, Monday Special Evening Meetings Brought Headline Names 





of a 
the (l. tor.) Dr. Maurice Linden, Senator Barry Goldwater, 
Rabbi Abraham J. Heschel. 
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t 
a. (l. to r.) Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Miss Mary E. Switzer, 


Dr. Ewald W. Busse. Hon. Arthur Larson 





are ° ° . 
A series of eight concurrent assemblies on 


January 9 brought many famous speakers to the 
WHCA. 

Scheduled development of the WHCA recom- 
mendations process—from small discussion groups 
to Section voting sessions—was interrupted for 
delegates to attend these special panel presenta- 
tions in four different hotels. 

Shown at left is a crowd waiting for their 
meeting room in the lobby of the Mayflower Hotel. 
Chairs had to be set up for them in space vacated 
minutes earlier by former Vice President Nixon’s 
birthday dinner party. 
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Mass Media Coverage Provides 








Newspaper, TV, radio, and magazine reporters 
were given special status at the Conference to 
insure the widest possible dissemination of news 
on WHCA activities. 

Recording equipment and TV cameras were in 
use at several sessions; national networks covered 
the plenary sessions; a block of seats in Constitu- 
tion Hall was reserved for the press. 

Shown above are Washington Post reporter 
Luther Jackson interviewing Walter K. Vivrett, 
WHCA Technical Director for Housing; Washing- 
ton Post reporter Eve Edstrom examining policy 
recommendations with Bob Hutchings and Pat 
Foley of the WHCA public information staff; and, 
at right, Associated Press reporter Frances Lew- 
ine phoning in her story while AFL-CIO’s Direc- 
tor of Social Security, Nelson Cruikshank, makes 
a point of clarification. 
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>) Planning Committee Chairmen Present Policy Statements 


20 WHCA Sections 


Population Trends & Implications 

Income Maintenance 

Impact of Inflation 

Employment Security & Retirement 

Health & Medical Care 

Rehabilitation 

Social Services 

Family, Relationships & Friends 

Housing 

Education 

Professional Personnel 

Free Time Activities 

Religion 

Biological Research 

Medical Research 

Psychological & Social Research 

“ORGANIZATION” “RESEARCH” Local Community Organization 
(MacRae, Haskell) (Jones, Busse, Donahue) State Organization 

National Voluntary Organizations 

Federal Organizations 





“RELIGION” 


(Bondy, Gallagher, 
Villaume, Davidson) 








“HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE” I 
(Larson, Davis, Anderson 
7 % SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES—“GROUP I” 


(Sargent, Martin, Schottland, Hobbs) 


At plenary sessions on Wednesday evening and 
Thursday morning, January 11-12, the 20 Plan- 
ning Committee Chairmen read policy statements 
(1200 word limit) which their Sections had ham- 
mered out. These statements, backed by detailed 
recommendations, form the basis for the official 
WHCA Report. 

The “policy statement” approach (for 20 
topics) was intended to consolidate and focus 
major findings and recommendations, thereby 
avoiding the confusion caused by issuing large 
numbers of uncorrelated recommendations. 

Volunteer ushers distributed duplicated policy 
statements to reconvening delegates for these 
final sessions. Many of the statements had been 
finished and reproduced throughout the late hours 
of the previous night. 

Planning Committee Chairmen and staff were 
involved in procedural preparations backstage 
until minutes before the statements were read. 
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What They Say 


FLORIDA: 


By National Advisory Com- 
mittee member Mrs. Marion Eb- 
erly, Sarasota. 


Never have I known a conference 
to draw together such high caliber 
citizens . . . men and women with an 


extraordinary sense of social responsi- 
bility. There were no frivolities. We 
worked hard; sometimes until 11:30 
at night when we would edit rough 
drafts. 


INDIANA: 


By Morton Leeds of the Indi- 
ana State Commission on the 


— continued from page 10 
WASHINGTON, D. C: 


From the Washington Post, 
January 14, 1961. Reprinted 
with permission. 

COMING OF AGE 

The White House Conference on 
Aging which ended on Thursday can 
be credited with real accomplish- 
ments. It focused public attention on 
a problem too long ignored and too 
little understood. It gave its partici- 
pants a real forum for discussion 
and in doing so effectively exercised 
some hobgoblins. It took a long stride 
toward acceptance of a sensible ap- 
proach to the financing of medical 
and hospital care for the aged 
through the Social Security system. 


ba 


Education, and Welfare under the! | 
Eisenhower Administration. He toldl 
the delegates that Social Security af. 
forded the only “logical” plan for 
financing health care for the elderly, 
And he also told them clearly and un. 
equivocally what was perhaps news 
to some of the doctors there, that 
under the Social Security program 
“the individual would still have the 
same free choice of hospitals and 
doctors that he now has.” 


Mr. Folsom rendered a significant 
public service at the Conference. His 
common sense respecting the medical 
care problem was reinforced by the 
significant contribution of Arthu 
Larson, another former official in the 
Eisenhower Administration, and Prof, 
Wilbur who headed the 


. ; 4 J. Cohen, 
Aging and Aged, in the Febru- 
ary-March issue of the Commis- 
sion’s newsletter, Mature Years. 


Kennedy task force on the health care 
problem. Together these men made it 
indisputably plain that it is nonsense 
to apply the label “socialized medi- 
cine” to the financing of health care 
through Social Security. Not all the 
doctors may have learned the lesson; 
but their spokesmen will certainly 
find it more difficult from now on t 
befuddle the public on the matter. 


There can be no doubt that the 
American Medical Association, or at 
least the most vocal faction of the 
AMA, suffered a defeat at the Con- 
ference. It is even possible, perhaps, 
to hope that the AMA learned a les- 
The foremost instructor was 
Marion B. Folsom, an eminent and 
indubitably hard-headed business 
former Secretary of Health, 


All in all, I would sum it up as a 
reasonably well-organized, conscien- 
tious attempt to grapple with the very 
complex community problems of 
aging, that came to some important 
joint decisions, that will be imple- 
mented in the years to come. 


son. 


man, 





THE SENIOR CITIZEN’S CHARTER 


Adopted at the White House Conference on Aging by 
the Section on Population Trends: Social and Economic i 
Implications. F 


Obligations of the Aging: 


The aging, by availing themselves of educational op 
portunities, should endeavor to assume the following obli- 
gations to the best of their ability: 


(1) The obligation of each citizen to prepare hin- 
self to become and resolve to remain active 
alert, capable, self-supporting and useful s 
long as health and circumstances permit an¢ 
to plan for ultimate retirement. 


Rights of Senior Citizens: 

Each of our Senior Citizens, regardless of race, color 
or creed, is entitled to: 
(1). The right to be useful. 
(2) The right to obtain employment, based on 

merit. 

(3) The right to freedom from want in old age. 
(4) 


The right to a fair share of the community’s 


recreational, educational, and medical re- (2) The obligation to learn and apply sound prit- 
sources. ciples of physical and mental health. 


The obligation to seek and develop potential 
avenues of service in the years after retire 
ment. 

The obligation to make available the benefits 
of his experience and knowledge. 

The obligation to endeavor to make himself 
adaptable to the changes added years wil] 


(3) 


The right to obtain decent housing suited to 
needs of later years. 


(5) 


(6) The right to the moral and financial support 
of one’s family so far as is consistent with 


the best interest of the family. 


(4) 
(5) 


(7) The right to live independently, as one . 
or sip lions ta sea eal 
, oe — —? ) e obligation to attempt to maintain su@hy 
(8) The right to live and to die with dignity. relationships with family, neighbors até| e 


friends as will make him a respected al’) M 
valued counsellor throughout his later years 


The right of access to all knowledge as avail- 
able on how to improve the later years of life. 


(9) 
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-Aging’s Photographers Roamed All Over the City 








Clark Tibbitts, William Posner Dr. Joseph Gerber, Dr. Nathan Shock 








Jay Roney, Ollie Randall 
Bernice Neugarten, W. W. Morris, Ray Henry Sidney Spector Wilbur Cohen, William Bechill 
~.. 
? 





Morton Leeds Wilma Donahue Architect Thompson, PHA Ass’t Commissioner William C. Fitch, Robert H. Grant 
Mary Cleverley, PHA Commissioner-to-be 
Marie McGuire, PHA Commissioner Bruce 
Savage, inspect model of San Antonio project. 


So many persons “of note” attended the White 
House Conference on Aging that it was not pos- 
sible to get pictures of all of them. Known names 
in the field of aging posed for Aging at various 
times throughout the WHCA week. 





Dr. James Watt, Director of the National Heart Institute 
at NIH, who served as Special Assistant for Aging, with 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire of San Antonio, Texas (l.), and 
Mrs. Margaret C. Schweinhaut, Chairman of the Mary- 
land Commission on Aging. Dr. Raymond Harris, Blue Caratenson 





(1. to vr.) Warren Roudebush, Louis Kuplan, 
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Many Arrange:nents Were Necessary To Make The Conference A Succes; 
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DHEW’s Special Staff on Aging 
was greatly enlarged since late 1958 
by WHCA staff and professional and 
clerical help from other parts of 
DHEW. During the Conference 
week, over 100 other Federal em- 
ployees were loaned for the Confer- 
ence, and some 1000 “volunteers” 
(working in shifts) from 14 national 
voluntary organizations served as 
ushers, messengers, typists, stenogra- 
phers, room monitors, and at informa- 
tion counters. 

An “Internal Reporting Service,” 
manned by 75 information specialists 
and 65 typists and helpers from over 
a dozen participating Federal agen- 
cies, issued up-to-the-minute bulletins 
and news stories on all sessions. 

A temporary “downtown” DHEW 
printing plant made 2000 duplicating 
plates and printed 375,000 copies of 
hundreds of WHCA press releases. 

A minor Conference achievement: 
official closing time was nearly 30 
minutes ahead of schedule, at noon 
on January 12. 


















